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&c., ^'C, and that the heaps ofburned ^rit stones (a great 
nninher of v/hich are to be seen throughout Ireland), were 
('.►llfctel totiethcr for that purpose. The Irish practised 
all the means that was in their power to discover the art, 
hut to no aval They at length seized on two Danes, a fa- 
ther and soti, (the «m was but n young man,) and threat- 
ene i thern mth instant death if they did not divulge the 
secret. The father, at first, made a prompt denial ; but 
at length desired thetn to kill his son, (which they did) 
and he would then reveal the secret. ** Now,'' said the 
Dane, " I knew myself iiad no chance of escape ; and, per- 
haps, my son, owing to his tender age, might be tempted 
to shew you how to make beer, was he let to survive me.'* 

T. A. 



ON THE CLIMATE OF IRELAND. 

It is a well known fact that the variation of climate is 
not entirely owing to the distance at which a country is 
8i{unte<l from tiie Equinoctial liye ; for had such been the 
case, places lying at a consi(ierabIe distance from it could 
tiot be hotter th;in others which are some degrees nearer. 



To account for the great difference of our clireate, w» 
must supf)ose Ireland to be a vast mountain, the apex cA 
which runs in a winding direction nearly across the entire 
island; leaving (or nearly so) the (t. vinces of Leinste* 
and Connan2;ht on the south side, and that of Ulster oiv 
the north. Though the largest mountains, when compare** 
to the size of the globe, are hut mere hillocks, yet it is evi 
dent that the side facing the sun nul^t be hotter, and con 
sequently more fertile than the opposite one; for thr 
mountain, along with shading its south side from the nip- 
ping blast, withholds the sun's rays from failing upon that 
of the north. In order to make this better understood,, 
let the reader divide eight equally, then take one from 
one of the quotients and add it to the other, and he wilt 
have five in one of them, and only three in the other^ 
which is, perhaps, less than the difference produced by the 
mount lin on its two sides. 

What I have now stated is but mere conjecture, as 1 
never had thcopportunity of laying afoot on any of the 
above named provinces, yet, perhaps, the course of out 
large rivers is sufficient for the bold remark. 

T. A. 




ENTRANCE TO TULLAMORE PARK. 



Two miles and a half from Newcastle, on the skirts of 
Slieve Donard,* stands Briansford, or TuUamore-Park, the 
delightful residence of the Earl of I^oden. The approach 
to it is through a handsome Gothic gateway — and it is 
situated in one of the most romantic spots that can possi- 
bly be conceived. Slieve Donard is supposed to rise 
nearly four miles in ^^radual ascent, while the perpendicu- 
)ar height is estimated at nearly three thousand feet, — 
From the northern brow of the mountain issues an exube- 
rant fountain, which emits more than half a foot of water 
exceedingly rapid and pure. This stream, and many 
-others, meet in their descent, and form a river, which, run. 
lung through a channd of white stone, by ten thousand 
iifferent breaks and wi-ndings, makes in summer a prospect 
.71 waterfalls, cascades, jets-d'eau, ponds, 6^c. the most va- 



The liigheet of the Mourne mountains. 



rious and delightful; but in winder floads, the roar aiii 
impetuosity of this fall are terrible in the extreme. From 
the top down to the rocks hanging over the sea is one con- 
tinued descent, and the lower parts, though craggy and 
rude enough, :are covered with hazel, holly, &c. those 
next to the sea-clifts being old, bowed, stunted, and lan- 
guishing ; wliile it is worthy of notice, that those most re- 
mote, though situated higlier, are flourishing and healthy; 
and all this on the face of a mountain exposed to a wide, 
open, eastern sea. In the descent southward, near the 
bottom, one is forced to slide down a sort of thatch, com- 
posed of furze, long grass, and juniper. 

St. Donard, a disciple of St, Patrick, is said to have 
spent the life of a hermit on this n oiintain,and built a cell 
or oratory on e top ot it tow'**i*^s the close of the fifth 
century; the 24th of March is sac^d to his memory, but 
the patro i-iiay i; On !.'.■'» !i 'i' J\ ^,. n which day th* 
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i^Aib up die mountain to do p|nance and pay their devo- 
tWns. On the summit are two rude edifices, (if they may 
be so termed) one a huge heap of stones piled up in a 
pyraintdial fii>;ure, in which are forineJ. several cavities; 
•n these the devotees sheltered themselves in bad weather, 
while they heard mass ; and in the centre of this heap is a 
cave, forined by broad flat stones, so disposed as to sup- 
port each other without tiic hti'.p of cement. The other 
«hfice is composed of many .similar stones, arranged into 
>nde walls and partitions, called chapels, and constituted, 
perhaps, the oratory and cell of St. Donard. A deep, 
flarrovv vale divides Slieve Dotiard from Slicve Snaven,or 
the Creeping Mountain, so called because it must be 
•climbed iti a creej)in<; posture ; and througli this vale 
■wirids a pretty serpentine stream, which discharges itself 
into the sea to tlie eastward of the mountains. The 
Creeping Mountain stands to the south-west of 
this stream, and presents to the view a huge rock, 
resembling at a distance an old fortification, very high, 
-overhanging-, and detached, as it were, from the eastern 
«ide of the mountain. After rain a stream rushes from 
the west side of the rock, which shooting from the top 
falls in a large cascade ; to the east of which is a vast 
natural cave, affording an entrance as wide as the cave 
itself. Tills frightful chamber is lined with fern, grass. 



and several other mountain plants, and inhabited by a 
vast number of hawks, jackdaws, owls, &c., and "at tha far- 
ther end of it the light breaks in through natural crevices. 
To the left of this you climb up through a very narrovy 
passage to the top of the rock, and arrive at one of the 
most beautiful, most magnificent, and romantic spots that 
can well be conceived. You there find that the rock 
mentioned is only the advanced part of a large shelf, 
which projects at about half the height of the mountain 
with a sweep, and leaves the space of about two acres 
on the top. Round the north-west, the west, and south 
of this area, the mountain rises to a great height, and 
stands like a vast wall ; the area itself is almost round, 
and slopes gently from all sides towards tlie middle, 
where is formed a beautiful circular lake, as clear as 
crystal. To the west you see the rocky top of Slieve 
Beingan, to the east Slieve Donard's stately cone, and 
in front the ocean and the Isle of Man. There are se- 
veral verdant vales to be met with in the deserts among 
the mountains, which, by the help of due culture, would 
be exceedingly fruitful. There is a remarkable Hat rock 
on the top of a mountain here, called by the natives 
Sephin, through which springs up transparent water, 
without any perceptible fissure, which never fails eveu 
in the warmest seasons. 




MANSI0N-H0U6E. 



The mansion-house consists of one extensive range 
of building, nearly all on the ground-floor, and has more 
tlie appearance of an elegant cottage, than of a lofty 
edifice. From the front there is a full view of the ocean 
and the Isle of Man, and surrounded on the other three 
sides by the most magnificent mountaiji-scenery ; rocks 
and precipices, finely clothed with wood and heat down 
which a river tumbles in a thousand fantastic forms, 
then gliding amid bright green meadows, and seen oc- 
casionally through groves and clumps of stately and 
-stunted trees— the entire giving to the mountain's steep 
and ruiTCred face, as viewed from the w^indows of the 
'liouse, which has a front in three directions, the most 
«ubrimo aiid bcauiii'u! ajij^eararicc; From tliQ eastern 



front is seen a fertile valley, intersected by a macy ri- 
ver, and skirted by barren mountains, until the eye, la 
the distant prospect, rests upon the sea. The park is 
finely wooded, and is watered by a river running through 
it, in a channel formed out of rocks and precipices, and 
which passes under a bridge of hewn stone. Artificial 
seats, to which you are directed by finger-posts, placed 
in dilFerent situations, have been formed in various parts 
of the grounds, in such places as will afford the best 
views of the surrounding scenery. Under the shade of 
an ancient-spreading thorn-tree, which forms an arbour 
around it, a seat sutHcient to allow three persoiis to fii 
down together, has beer; cut out of the solid J^^eiir-w 



